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fancy has led him into a license of expression such as a refined scoffer 
at religion would hardly imitate. Such, for example, is the passage in 
which the Lord's Supper is compared to a club dinner, and it is said 
(we cite the words as an illustration that throws much light on the 
character of the author's mind) that " God and Christ are members of 
the club." There is no palliation for this offence against good taste. 

Such a book as " Ecce Homo " can have no marked and permanent 
influence on thought. Its value as a protest against ecclesiastical tra- 
dition will not preserve it. It is but one piece of evidence among many 
of a growing independence of religious thought. When thought be- 
comes really free, and when the tyranny of creeds and superstitions 
is more completely broken, the main difficulties in comprehending the 
motives, objects, and feelings of Christ as an historical character will 
disappear, and such books will no longer be written or excite atten- 
tion. 



10. — The History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, from the 
Settlement of the Colony to the Death of Bishop Seabury. By E. 
Edvtaeds Beardsley, D. D., Rector of St. Thomas's Church, 
New Haven. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1866. 8vo. pp. 
xxix., 470. 

This volume is the fruit of careful studies and laborious research. 
It is written in a candid spirit, and the reader will not hesitate to ac- 
cept the author's assertion, that, " while I confess a strong attachment 
to the Episcopal Church, I am not conscious of any undue partiality 
in my statements." The book is a valuable contribution to local and 
ecclesiastical history. The most interesting and instructive portion of 
it to the general reader is the part which treats of the relations of the 
Episcopal clergy and the leading members of the Church to the events 
which preceded and brought on the Revolution, their feelings in regard 
to the popular cause, and their course during the Revolution itself. It 
was fortunate for America that the Episcopal Church was not at that 
period possessed of any considerable strength in the Northern Colonies, 
and had not struck its roots deeply into the American soil. " If they," 
(the members of the Episcopal Church,) says Dr. Beardsley, " desired 
the suppression of the rebellion, and the establishment of the King's 
authority in the land, it was because they felt that Churchmen, as the 
weaker party, could only in this way hope for encouragement and per- 
manent security. They generally conceived the measures of the Colo- 
nies to be unwise, if not unjust, and destined to end either in defeat or 
ruin on the one hand, or the overthrow of the Church on the other." 
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Seabury, afterwards the first Bishop of Connecticut, was " notoriously 
disaffected to the American cause," and was made chaplain of the 
"Loyal American Eegiment." The Episcopal Church in America 
■was still the Church of England, and its love and loyalty were given 
to the mother land. Evea yet, if we may judge from the proceedings 
of the recent General Convention, the Church has not learned the full 
lesson of patriotism. 

Dr. Beardsley's style is simple and clear, his narrative is well con- 
ducted, and his reflections are sensible and to the point. The volume 
is very handsomely printed. 



11. — The Differential Oahvlus: with Unusual and Partictdar Analy- 
sis of its Elementary Principles, and Copious Illustrations of its 
Practical Application. By John Spake, A. M., M. D. Boston : 
Bradley, Dayton, & Co. 1865. 12mo. pp. xix., 244. 

An eccentric work, written in execrable English, and meant to help 
the tyro over the elementary difBculties of the Calculus by a profusion 
of practical problems, in which " the work aims at cultivating and pro- 
longing the enthusiasm of the student, by clothing his conceptions of 
quantity in the garb of romance, or something of a supposable human 
experience. These conceptions may, with the more interest, be erratic 
and fanciful as to economical life, without ever filling or exhausting the 
generality of pure mathematical conception." 

The difficulties which this work is fitted to overcome are so idiosyn- 
cratic, that it will fail, we think, to meet the common needs of the 
student, who will find superadded to the difficulties of " pure mathe- 
matical conception " the perplexities of the author's practical problems. 

" The present treatise on the Differential Calculus is believed to be 
the first, of any character, that has been written and published in Amer- 
ica as the special topic of a volume ; and the first, so far as known to 
the author, ever published, that professes the character of the present 
one." It must be conceded that there is a sort of negative merit in the 
self-restraint which has saved the Integral Calculus from the author's 
romantic explanations. We can imagine no other reason why the limits 
of the work should be mentioned, but for the purpose of apologizing 
for them. 

The author thinks he has proved that several American treatises 
are at fault in their treatment of certain elementary problems in the 
Calculus ; but he is generous enough not to expose them by name. 



